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money." The spectre of Germany is continually 
haunting them. The far-away coaling-stations are in 
danger. No nation can now be great without a great 
navy, they declare. Every possible claim that can 
be tortured into the semblance of an argument is put 
forward by them to induce the representatives of the 
people to give them what they want. The people's 
money spent to the tune of one hundred millions a 
year — what a blessing it would be to the laborers 
of the country to receive that amount in wages 
for the building of warships! And the people are 
charmed, and fall down and worship the gods of 
the sea. 

A little while ago these men with their supporters 
were clamoring for an " adequate " navy, whatever 
that may have meant. Then they wanted one just 
big enough to contend successfully with the Kaiser's 
fleet, with which we were quite certain some day to 
have a tilt. Now they are throwing off all disguises 
and demand as big a navy as any nation in the world 
possesses, some of them going so far as to insist that 
we must build a fleet " adequate " to meet the navies 
of any other two nations. And they will get it, for 
the people are following them and swallowing all the 
legends which they search out and turn into " patri- 
otic " gospel. 

In Congress the number of army and navy bills 
each session demanding attention is coming to be 
most extraordinary. The thought and interest of 
legislators and people are claimed for these subjects 
as for no other. Every presidential message gives 
to them the maximum of space. The annual budget 
gives them the maximum of money. Unless the 
people of the land can be aroused from their apathy, 
and the old national ideals, on which all our great- 
ness and glory have been builded, again restored and 
revitalized, it begins to look not improbable that in 
the not far future the military will have made such 
encroachments upon the civil power as to have practi- 
cally bound the nation hand and foot, as has been the 
case in France and Germany, and as threatens to be 
the case shortly in Great Britain. The army and 
navy will come to dictate largely the foreign policies 
of the nation, as they do in measure now, and Con- 
gress will be forced to exercise its power of declaring 
war at their dictation. 

fa The peril of all this is not immediate ; certainly 
not. And that is just wherein the danger lies. A 
look ahead is so difficult to most people, or so dis- 
. agreeable. The incapacity and indisposition to look 
away to the future outcome of present courses of 
conduct have sent many a nation in the past straight 
to ruin. We do not say that such will be the fate of 
our beloved America. We believe in the common- 
sense and loyalty to democratic ideals of the people, 
and we have faith that they will come to themselves 
in time and prevent the full fruition of the evil poli- 
cies now prevailing. 



Editorial Notes. 

All the good wishes of the season to all 
Greetings our readers and friends. The one thought 

of all during the coming holidays will be 
happiness and the ways in which it may be produced. 
There will be an immense service of love performed be- 
tween the 25th of this month and the 1st of January. 
If the holiday spirit prevailed all the year round, there 
would be little friction, hate or war in the world. And 
why should it not? What reason is there for having a 
loving and helpful disposition during one week that does 
not equally apply to every week in the year? What 
obstacles are there to the possession of such a spirit at 
other times of the year which are not present and just 
as difficult to overcome during the week of happy 
Christmas and New Year greetings? Men and women 
are very much what they purpose in their hearts to be. 
Their thoughts about others and actions towards them 
are likewise very much what they wish them to be. We 
plead, therefore, for a perpetual spirit of genuine love 
and goodwill, going out in earnest and active service 
toward all those whom God has put it in our power to 
help and bless. It is on this spirit that the kingdom of 
peace is built up. Other agencies may aid, but this is 
the great force which is to redeem the world from in- 
justice and war. 

The President's annual message to Con- 
on e ArMUa S tiVn WS S res8 > which has just appeared as we go 
to press, contains the following interesting 
paragraph on arbitration and the Hague tribunal : 

"As civilization grows, warfare becomes less and less 
the normal condition of foreign relations. The last 
century has seen a marked diminution of wars between 
civilized powers ; wars with uncivilized powers are 
largely mere matter of international police duty, essen- 
tial for the welfare of the world. Wherever possible, 
arbitration or some similar method should be employed 
in lieu of war to settle difficulties between civilized 
nations, although as yet the world has not progressed 
sufficiently to render it possible, or necessarily desirable, 
to invoke arbitration in every case. The formation of 
the international tribunal which sits at The Hague is an 
event of good omen from which great consequences for 
the welfare of all mankind may flow. It is far better, 
where possible, to invoke such a permanent tribunal 
than to create special arbitrators for a given purpose. 
It is a matter of sincere congratulation to our country 
that the United States and Mexico should have been 
the first to use the good offices of the Hague Court. 
This was done last summer with most satisfactory results 
in the case of a claim at issue between us and our sister 
republic. It is earnestly to be hoped that this first case 
will serve as a precedent for others, in which not only 
the United States but foreign nations may take advan- 
tage of the machinery already in existence at The 
Hague." 

What the President says on the Hague Court is 
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His reserve about too exclusive use of arbi- 
evidently dictated by the "strenuous" sec- 
ature. His theory of wars with uncivilized 
we think, little if any foundation in fact, 
per cent, of these wars for the last century 
produced by the greed and groundless 
of the stronger powers. 



The past two months have been fruitful 
Jill! A r s ^.1 t "!!" in arbitration awards beyond any other 

Chile Arbitration. ... 

equal period of time in the history of the 
arbitration movement, so far as we remember. Follow- 
ing the settlement of the Pious Fund Case by the Hague 
Court, has come the announcement of the decisions of 
the arbitrators in three important disputes, all of which 
have been pending for a number of years. The Samoan 
and the Russian sealing decisions we give in other notes. 
Not the least important of the three awards is that in 
the case of the boundary dispute between Chile and the 
Argentine Republic. This controversy has been standing 
for many years. Two or three years ago it reached an 
acute state, which made war seem inevitable. Hostilities 
were averted through the friendly offices of the British 
Ministers to the two countries, and the controversy was 
by treaty referred for settlement to the British sovereign. 
The decision in the case was announced in London on 
November 25. It will be remembered that Argentina 
held that the top of the Andes range was the boundary, 
and that all the territory east of the summit belonged to 
her. Chile, on the other hand, claimed that the bound- 
ary was the watershed, which in places was considerably 
east of the summits of the peaks. The amount of terri- 
tory in dispute was about 58,374 square miles. Of this 
the award gives Chile about 33,534 square miles and 
Argentina about 24,840. We have not seen the award 
in detail, but presume that the persons named by King 
Edward to fix the boundary followed historic data rather 
than the mountain range or the watershed. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the decision in Argentina, on the ground that 
it was based on political and financial reasons, is re- 
ported, but the Argentinian papers comfort themselves 
with the consideration that while Chile gets the larger 
share of the territory, Argentina gets the more valuable 
portion. 



Arbitration 
with Russia, 



Dr. Asser, the Dutch jurist, who was 
chosen arbitrator in the case of the claims 
of American sealers for the seizure of their 
vessels in Behring Sea by the Russian government about 
ten years ago, delivered his award on the 29th ult. The 
decision is in favor of the United States. It condemns 
the Russian government, whose cruisers seized the ves- 
sels, to pay to the owners of the four vessels the sum of 



$101,270. The amount claimed by the owners of the 
vessels was $512,443. The vessels were captured outside 
of Russian territorial waters, the Russian government 
claiming that it had a right to pursue and capture beyond 
the three-mile limit ships of another nation which had 
been guilty of illegal acts within this limit. This was 
the chief principle involved in the arbitration, and Dr. 
Asser's decision was against the Russian contention. He 
held that a state's jurisdiction, even in cases of this kind, 
could not extend beyond the territorial waters except by 
special treaty. At the time when these vessels were 
seized, Russia claimed ownership of all the western half 
of Behring Sea, as the United States claimed proprietor- 
ship of the eastern half. If this contention of the two 
governments had stood, this arbitration would never have 
taken place, except perhaps in the case of the schooner 
" Cape Horn Pigeon," which was seized in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, many miles from Russian territory. But the 
Paris Tribunal decided against our contention in 1893, 
and held that Behring Sea is an open sea. We were 
compelled at that time to pay damages to the Canadian 
sealers which had been seized by United States cruisers, 
and now Russia is given the same treatment. Dr. Asser 
delivered his judgment in the Hague Arbitration Court 
room in the presence of representatives of the United 
States and of Russia, and others, including the Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs. Though Dr. Asser is 
one of the justices of the Hague Court, this was not an 
arbitration by the Court, the reference to Dr. Asser hav- 
ing been made before the Court was organized. 



The decision of King Oscar of Sweden, 
Arbitration" t0 wnom as arbitrator the Samoan question 
of claims was referred, was communicated 
to the British, German and United States Ministers at 
Stockholm on the 18th of October, and simultaneously 
published by the three governments on the 17th of No- 
vember. The decision supports the contention of Ger- 
many, and condemns the United States and Great Britain 
to pay the indemnities claimed by citizens of the three 
countries for losses suffered during the bombardment in 
the spring of 1899. The facts which led to the arbitra- 
tion were these: Early in 1899 civil war broke out be- 
tween Tanu and Mataafa, rival claimants to the succes- 
sion of King Malietoa. The Chief Justice, an American, 
supported Tanu, and his decision was upheld by the 
British and the American consuls. The German local 
authorities supported Mataafa, and closed the Supreme 
Court. This was reopened under an escort of British 
marines. Mataafa appealed to force, quickly defeated 
Tanu, and set up a provisional government. This gov- 
ernment it was resolved by the British and the Ameri- 
cans to dismiss, as not having observed the treaty, and 
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because it was plundering the property of private citizens. 
A bombardment was begun, and lasted several days. A 
mixed British and American force was landed, and 
suffered some losses from an ambush. Tanu was re- 
stored and Mataafa driven out. The Germans in Samoa 
refused to cooperate with the British and Americans, 
and but for the coolness and good sense of the three 
governments concerned there might have been serious 
consequences. At the close of these events a conven- 
tion was signed giving to each of the three governments 
control over a distinct portion of the Samoau islands. 
Citizens whose property had been destroyed having put 
in a claim for damages, another convention was signed 
referring the question to the arbitration of King Oscar. 
Germany put in the contention that she was not liable 
for damages, as she had taken no part in the armed con- 
flict. King Oscar has found, with the aid of three dis- 
tinguished jurists, Mr. Annerstedt, a former Swedish 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Hagerup, former Norwegian 
Premier, and Mr. Cederkranz, formerly Chief Justice of 
Samoa, that the evidence submitted furnished no reason 
from the general condition of affairs for the military 
action claimed to have been necessary for the protection 
of lives and property; that the action for the restoration 
of Tanu ought not to have been undertaken except at 
the request of the three consuls ; and that Great Britain 
and the United States are responsible for the damages. 



Mr. d'Estournelles, French Deputy and 
Prance and member of the Hague Court, is, with 

the Hague Court. " > > 

others, making a vigorous campaign in 
France in favor of the Court. He desires to have his 
country imitate the example of the United States and 
Mexico and become the first in Europe to utilize the new 
tribunal. A recent letter of his on the subject to the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs elicited the following 
interesting reply from Mr. Delcasse : 

" My Dear Deputy and Colleague : 

" In a letter under date of the 17th of this month, you 
were so kind as to bring to my view the question of in- 
ternational arbitration, and to call my attention to the 
advantages which would accrue to the republic from a 
frequent recourse to the Hague Court for the solution of 
differences pending between France and foreign coun- 
tries. 

" You may feel assured that I appreciate to the full 
extent of their value the considerations on which you lay 
emphasis in reference to this subject, and that I have 
been especially impressed by them. From this point of 
view I am making an investigation of different questions 
the settlement of which might, on agreement between 
the parties, be referred to the jurisdiction of the high 
Court provided for by the Peace Conference. 

" In the case of one of them, I have already addressed 
to one of our diplomatic representatives instructions to 
make every effort possible to secure the submission to 



the Hague Court of a controversy which has been long 
pending with the government to which he is accredited, 
in case a prompt solution cannot otherwise be arrived at. 
" Accept, my dear Deputy and Colleague, the assur- 
ances of my high esteem. (Signed) DelcassIs." 

From this letter it is clear that in French government 
circles there is little, if any, disposition to throw any 
obstacles in the way of an early and large use of the 
Hague Court. 

The National Association of Builders 

«o„ U ^n.Ut.eT" ha8 take " a 8te P Which > if f0ll0Wed 0Ut > 

ought to do much hereafter to prevent 
disturbances in the building trade. It has recommended 
a form of agreement to establish conciliation commit- 
tees, with plan of organization of the same, for the use 
of associations of employers and associations of work- 
men in all branches of the building trade. The form of 
agreement provides that the associations of employers 
and those of employees will refer all questions of mutual 
concern to joint committees consisting of an equal num- 
ber of representatives from each side ; that the parties 
will abide by the findings of the committee on all mat- 
ters of mutual concern referred to it; that there shall 
be no strikes or lockouts pending the investigation ; that 
the independence of individuals to work or not to work, 
to employ or not to employ, shall be held to be funda- 
mental and shall never be questioned. It is further 
provided that all the members of associations, by virtue 
of their membership, recognize and assent to the estab- 
lishment of joint committees of arbitration ; that the 
members of the joint committees shall be elected at the 
annual meetings of the associations. The joint com- 
mittees are to consist of not less than six members, 
divided equally between the associations represented. 
The committees are to select umpires, who in each case 
shall be neither workmen nor employers of workmen, 
and shall not serve unless the committees fail otherwise 
to come to agreement. There are also laid down some 
further rules for the government of the joint commit- 
tees, but the above are the essential provisions of the 
plan. It will be interesting to see how many of the 
associations both of workmen and employers in the 
building trade throughout the nation will adopt this 
agreement. We hope it may be thoroughly tried, for it 
could not fail to work out an excellent spirit of friendli- 
ness throughout the trade, and it is upon such a spirit 
that the successful solution of the present industrial 
problem depends perhaps more than upon anything else. 
If such a plan were put into operation everywhere 
throughout the industrial world, it might make state 
arbitration, otherwise certain ultimately to be adopted, 
quite unnecessary. 
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Andrew Carnegie, when he was installed 

Federation. Lord Re ° tor of St - Andrew's University, 

Scotland, on the 22d of October, chose for 
the subject of his address "Europe versus America." 
After reviewing and contrasting the industrial conditions 
of the United States and of Europe, as well as the differ- 
ence in military establishments and burdens, he spoke thus: 

" What must Europe do to dispel this industrial cloud ? 
There is only one answer. She labors in vain until she 
secures some form of political and industrial union and 
becomes one united whole, as the American Union is in 
these respects, for this is the only foundation upon which 
she can ever contend successfully against America for 
the trade of the world, or each of her separate nations 
hold its own home trade in manufactures, except under 
a system of protection which must handicap her in the 
race for the trade of the world. 

" The load of militarism would cease to press upon her, 
for a very small percentage of the cost of the present de- 
fensive armaments of the powers would suffice to protect 
her from foreign attack. Europe is a body whose mem- 
bers war against each other ; her enemies those of her 
own household. 

" The consolidation of Europe has proceeded apace 
within a century. Napoleon abolished more than one 
hundred independent centres of quarrel in Germany alone. 
In our day we have seen Germany emerge through fed- 
eration into one of the strongest of powers and reach the 
front rank industrially, Italy reconstructed and enlarged, 
France adding Savoy and Nice. 

"Let us therefore assume that continental Europe will 
be finally compelled, after greater or less sacrifice, through 
ruinous wars or peaceful negotiations, if not to federalize 
in some form, yet to adopt means to insure peace among 
themselves which would lead to some form of federation 
under free trade. 

" It would then be continent against continent — Europe 
versus America. With the former relieved from mili- 
tarism, there would be equality so far, and both could 
prosper with a large home market and participate in the 
ever-increasing trade of the world. There is little room 
to-day for operations upon a small scale either in industri- 
alism or in nationalism — nation against nation was once 
well enough. Britain and France, Italy, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary were each once of sufficient size to rank as great 
powers, but the American Continental Union — forty-five 
states in one — has changed all that. The solid mass of 
this great body in action will, by mere momentum, force 
its way through small industrial warring units into 
opposition." 



The first national Congress of the French 
Congress 6806 P eace societies, held at Toulouse in the 
month of October, seems to have been 
from the national point of view a decided success. The 
attendance was much greater than had been expected. 
Not only were all the French peace organizations repre- 
sented, but a number of other associations, most of the 
universities, some thirty teachers' associations and socie- 



ties for the promotion of public instruction, twenty-five 
labor bourses and several cooperative societies. The 
Congress was presided over by Mr. Merignhac, professor 
of law in the University of Toulouse. The city and 
Provincial authorities took great interest in the Con- 
gress, which was opened with a strong speech by the 
Mayor's Assistant and closed by the Prefect of the 
Department. The Congress lasted three days, with two 
sessions a day and public meetings in the evening. The 
chief subject of discussion was that of arbitration 
treaties with other countries stipulating the obligatory 
reference of disputes to the Hague Court. Memorials 
were sent to the President of the Republic, the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, asking that immediate steps be taken 
for the negotiation of such treaties with Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and the South American republics. The federa- 
tion of the French peace societies was discussed, and a 
Permanent Committee was appointed to act jointly for 
them until the next national congress meets at Rouen 
next year. One excellent effect of the Congress was 
the stimulation of the peace movement in the region of 
Toulouse, where eight new peace organizations have 
been effected in consequence of its being held there. 
We congratulate our French friends on the noble work 
they are doing, especially in giving their ideas such deep 
root in the public schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 



Peace Sunday. 



The Sabbath which has been chosen for 
the special consideration of the subject of 
peace in the churches and Sunday schools falls this year 
on the 21st of the present month. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all ministers and Suirday school superin- 
tendents throughout the nation to give the subject a 
prominent place in the exercises of that day. No theme 
could be more fitting for the Sabbath preceding the day 
which commemorates the advent of Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, with the great message of peace on 
earth. That message ought to mean more this year 
than at any time since it was first uttered. The great 
institution; — the international court — which is to con- 
serve and perpetuate peace among the nations, has been 
organized and is now in successful operation. That fact 
ought to inspire every exponent of the Master's gospel 
with profound gratitude and with the firmest faith in the 
entire practicability of the principles which he taught, 
not only in individual but also in national and interna- 
tional life. Another significant and inspiring thing is 
the fact that never before in the course of history, so far 
as known, has there been so little actual war in the 
world as at the present Christmas season. However, 
there still exists and is even accumulating much danger- 
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ous war material, out of which may come at any moment 
an explosion that will shake the earth. Against the fur- 
ther development of this perilous war material every 
pulpit and religious platform in Christendom ought to 
ring out, at this season especially, in the clearest and 
most unmistakable terms. The Christian Church, with 
its one hundred million members, can easily make war 
in the civilized world hereafter impossible, if it will. 
More than this, it can develop among the nations such a 
spirit of friendship and mutual helpfulness as will make 
the Kingdom of God on earth much more of a reality 
than it has ever yet been. 



W. C. T. U. 
Peace Work. 



Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, national super- 
intendent of the peace and arbitration de- 
partment of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, very much desires that all the local 
Unions throughout the country may cooperate in secur- 
ing the general observance of Peace Sunday. She urges 
them to request pastors and other Christian workers to 
make the subject of peace prominent in their discourses 
and in prayer and public testimony on that day. She 
thinks it very desirable also that the Unions themselves, 
wherever it is practicable, observe the day by holding 
special meetings in the interests of peace. She will send 
from Winthrop Centre, Me., her home, programs for 
public meetings to any of the Unions wishing them. We 
very much hope that her wishes may be widely complied 
with throughout the entire body of the national Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. If women do not plead 
for peace, who shall *? 



The Russian peasants may yet get the 

the'c^aV* "^ better of the Czar bv S ivin S him his own 
medicine. The despatches from St. Peters- 
burg report a recent occurrence in which the Hague 
Court figures in a somewhat novel way. Two villages 
in the Province of Taurida went to law over a question 
of boundaries. The defeated village, Chernigooka, was 
not satisfied and appealed to the Senate. This appeal 
proving of no service, the villagers sent a petition to the 
Czar, asking him personally to give them justice. This 
petition was of course denied. Some time afterward a 
government official found the village in a state of unusual 
excitement, and, on inquiring what was the trouble, the 
elders of the village replied to him : " We have met to 
take steps to appeal from the Czar." "How can you 
appeal against the Czar?" asked the officer in amaze- 
ment. "There is nothing higher than the Czar except 
God." "Yes, there is," they replied enthusiastically; 
" there is a new court which the Czar himself set up." 
And to prove their point, they held up before him an 
old, well-thumbed copy of the Hourse Gazette, contain- 



ing an account of the Hague Court. These peasants 
may not have very clear ideas of processes at law, but 
they are perfectly right in their claim that there is some- 
thing greater than the Czar besides God, to which the 
Czar is responsible, as well as they. Peasants who can 
get a great idea like this, of the majesty and supremacy 
of justice, through their heads, are not so much inferior 
after all to the "cultured crowd." They will be heard 
from again more times than one, and will ultimately 
cause the Hague Court to plague the Czar and his 
entourage if they do not establish for all parts of the 
empire a system of justice founded on the rights, the 
liberty, and the political equality of the people, where 
the poorest peasant is on the same level with the 
emperor or the members of his state council. The 
story given above may be a press fabrication, but it is 
good enough to be true. 



At the recent national Congress of the 
Territori'aiir French peace societies, one rather curious 
and somewhat amusing subject came up, 
which it was proposed should be put on the program of 
the next international peace congress. It was Tennyson, 
so far as we know, who first hinted that the bloody 
battles of the nations might sometime be fought over- 
head by " airy navies." Some of our French friends 
think that the problem of aerial navigation is now so far 
solved as to make the question of sovereignty over the 
atmosphere one of immediate practical importance. 
They propose, therefore, to have the subject taken up 
and the principles of international law applied to it before 
any nation, getting ahead of others in the construction 
of airships, attempts to seize the whole atmosphere all 
round the earth and claim sovereignty over it, as England, 
they remind us, once tried to do with the seas. They 
propose to have the atmosphere declared neutral and free 
to the airships of all nations alike. This is a grand and 
timely movement, and we hope our French coworkers — 
who are, like all Frenchmen, great idealists — will push 
it as fast as aerial navigation advances, though of course 
it would be a wasteful diversion of energy to push it any 
faster. We suppose that by the " neutrality of the air " 
they mean the neutrality of that portion of it which lies 
above the high seas. Certainly no nation with its present 
" patriotic " prepossessions would consent to have the air 
directly above its own territories declared neutral and 
open alike to the airships of all nations at all times, in 
war as well as in peace. These superterritorial tracts 
would all be declared " closed airs," as far, we suppose, 
as the three mile limit from the shores. Perpendicularly 
up from this three mile limit, if the present nationalist 
spirit- should continue to prevail, aerial fortifications with 
ports of entry and custom houses would be " floated," and 
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along the air-border a patrol of aerial men-of-war would 
be kept to prevent sudden incursions of " enemies " from 
over air. But these aerial speculations make one feel 
somewhat queer, and perhaps it is as well not to go too 
deeply into them until the airships quit tumbling down 
so frequently and killing their manipulators. Perhaps 
the nations will have reached a spirit of greater brother- 
liness and less narrow exclusiveness by the time regular 
air travel is well established. 



There are many methods of peace work 

Methods of w hich may be made effective in neighbor- 

Peace Work. J 6 

hoods and churches, with a little practical 

leadership in planning. Of course, not all of them are 
adapted to any one place. In some places a good lecture 
or two during the winter is all that can wisely be under- 
taken. In other places familiar conferences of a few 
interested persons may be held monthly for three or four 
of the winter months. The judicious distribution of lit- 
erature — really good literature — is always in order, and 
in general is the most effective of all means, if persis- 
tently followed up. The South Congregational Church 
(Boston) Branch of the Women's Alliance, on the initia- 
tive of Lucia Ames Mead, has adopted and proposes to 
carry out this winter a regular program of study of im- 
portant phases of the problem of peace. The subjects to 
be studied, on which excellent syllabuses, with list of 
reference books, have been prepared, are Patriotism, War, 
Standing Armies, the Future of War, Arbitration, Cur- 
rent Fallacies about War, and the Constructive Way of 
Organizing Peace. The month of November was given 
to the subject of Patriotism, which was carefully studied 
at three meetings. The subject of War, which will take 
the time of four meetings, is being studied during Decem- 
ber. During January three studies will be given to 
Standing Armies. In February there will be three 
studies of the Future of War, in March three of Arbitra- 
tion, in April two of Current Fallacies, and in May two 
of the Constructive Way. Such a course of study might 
wisely be adopted by other women's alliances, or by 
groups of women in neighborhoods where no branch alli- 
ances exist. Many women have leisure at their command, 
and there is no subject at the present time to which they 
might give their attention that is more practical and 
absorbingly interesting than this one. 



On Monday, the 17th of November, an 
Chicago Peace International Peace Association was organ- 
ized in Chicago, to be affiliated and to 
act in cooperation with the American Peace Society. 
Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., was chosen president, Mrs. 
E. A. W. Hoswell, corresponding secretaiy, and Miss 
Edna Fulghum, recording secretary. Among the vice- 
presidents are Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of Unity, 



Jane Addams, of the Hull House, Mr. Graham Taylor, 
Mr. Edward Osgood Brown and others. The Associa- 
tion has a good Committee of Management, and pro- 
poses to inaugurate its work with a public meeting at an 
early date. We wish the new organization all manner 
of success. It is not an easy thing to keep up and make 
effective a local peace society. But in a great centre 
like Chicago, where there are hundreds of able, high- 
minded, and progressive men and women, full of the 
best purposes and ideals of our time, it ought not to be 
impracticable to maintain a live, efficient organization 
for the promotion of the great and inspiring idea of 
world unity and peace. There has grown up in Chicago 
within a few years a remarkable group of men and 
women, — college professors, lawyers, clergymen, men 
of affairs, women of social distinction, promoters of 
municipal reform, — from whom this country and the 
world may expect a good deal in the years before us. 
Some of these have already openly associated themselves 
with the international movement for the abolition of war 
and the organization of permanent peace. Many more 
of them are doing work which essentially makes for 
peace, both social and international, and may rightly be 
ranked among the peacemakers. If the new society 
could only gather all these into its working circle there 
in the mighty metropolis of the Central States, it might 
easily wield an enormous power in breaking down the 
false martial ideas still too deeply rooted in the public 
sentiment and in making triumphant, in a larger and 
fuller sense than heretofore, the principles of love and 
brotherhood on which all that is really valuable and 
lasting in our civilization rests. 



Mr. Joseph A. Allen of Medfield, Mass., 

Sunday Schools hag addre88ed the following letter to the 
and Peace. ° 

superintendents of all the Sunday schools 
in the town. Similar action on the part of peace workers 
everywhere might result in immense good : 

" This country has been engaged in a war for several 
years. Many millions of money have been spent. Thou- 
sands of lives have been sacrificed. The papers have 
been filled with accounts of battles, and the people, es- 
pecially the young, have been led to think of the so- 
called glory of war more than of the blessings of peace. 
To counteract this, we naturally look to the churches, to 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace, who, we suppose, 
believe that the time will come when 'swords will be 
beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks,' 
when 'nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.' 

" I write to inquire what you have done and are doing 
in your Sunday school to check the war spirit and to 
hasten the ' good time coming.' Do any of your teachers 
take the Advocate or Peace, the organ of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society? If so, what use is made of it? Are 
copies of the Anget, or Peace, a four-page monthly for 
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children and young people, taken in your school? It is 
devoted to peace, temperance, good morals and good 
manners. Our Dumb Animals, a paper devoted to the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, is said to be doing more 
good than any other paper in this country. Fifty thou- 
sand copies are distributed monthly all through the 
United States. One is sent to every clergyman in Mas- 
sachusetts. Is any use of this paper made in your Sunday 
school? Will you be so kind as to answer the above 
questions, giving such other information as you may 
think interesting ? I shall send copies of this letter to 
the superintendents of the other Sunday schools in this 
town. The replies will doubtless be very interesting 
and instructive, for which I shall be under great obliga- 
tion. Very respectfully, etc." 



Brevities. 

. . . The London Daily News says that force is not 
going to reign alone. " The Hague tribunal has at last 
got some work to do. An old dispute between Mexico 
and the United States was referred to it a month ago, 
and now the Japanese government has consented to 
refer to it the little dispute with foreign residents over 
the house tax. The tendency will grow. Humanity has 
intervals of sanity. Mutual homicide is not the only 
road to reason. Shooting is not the only way of dis- 
covering the truth of a boundary dispute." 

. . . Trans-oceanic wireless telegraphy is now an 
established fact. A statement has been made by the 
Italian government, and confirmed by Marconi, that 
wireless communication was kept up between the station 
at Poldhu, Cornwall, and the Italian cruiser "Carlo 
Alberto " during the whole of the recent voyage of the 
cruiser across the Atlantic. The unity of the world 
means much in more senses than one. 

. . . The last bit of British cable recently laid in the 
Pacific gives Great Britain cable and wire connection all 
round the globe. These cables are more to her strength, 
security, prosperity and glory than all her great fleet of 
war vessels afloat on the surface of all the seas. 

... The peace propaganda is being pushed with great 
vigor in Southern Germany. During October and No- 
vember public meetings were held in some thirty or 
more cities of Wurtemberg. New peace associations 
have been organized in a number of the cities and the 
membership of the older organizations much increased. 

. . . The Hay-Bond reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Newfoundland, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification at the next meeting 
of Congress, is meeting with a good deal of opposition 
on both sides of the border. Canadian merchants fear 
that the treaty will be detrimental to Canadian trade 
with Newfoundland, and the fishermen and fish dealers 
on the coast of Maine fear that it will ruin their busi- 
ness. The contents of the treaty have not yet been 
officially given out. 

. . . The Annual Autumnal Meeting of the British 
Peace Society was held at Bristol on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, in the Y. M. C. A. hall. Sessions were held morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. 



. . . On a tie vote of 32 to 32 the Danish Landsthing 
has rejected the treaty for the cession of the Danish 
West Indies to the United States. This was contrary to 
expectation, as the lower House had voted in favor of the 
sale, and the people both of Denmark and of the islands 
were clearly of that mind. The matter will probably be 
taken up again at no remote date. 

. . . The annual report of William S. Shallenberger, 
second assistant postmaster-general, recommends agree- 
ment with European governments on a universal postage 
stamp scheme, in advance of the postal congress in 
Rome in 1904. We ought to have an international 
postage stamp without delay. 

. . . The Mohonk Indian Conference, which during 
the twenty years of its existence has done so much for 
the improvement of the condition of the Indians, has 
enlarged the scope of its work to include " other depend- 
ent races of this country." The conference this year, 
the twentieth in the series, had representatives present 
from Hawaii and Alaska. 

. . . Japan has selected from the Hague Court as her 
arbitrator in the House Tax dispute with Great Britain, 
France and Germany, Count Motono, who is at present 
Japanese Ambassador to France. The three European 
countries will be represented by Professor Renault of 
Paris. 

... In a recent address at Havre, France, Mr. Thomas 
Barclay, ex-president of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce at Paris, gave the names of seventeen associations 
of British workmen, representing more than two hundred 
thousand members, which have passed strong resolutions 
in favor of the conclusion of a treaty between France 
and Great Britain providing for the submission to arbitra- 
tion of all disputes between the two countries. 

. . . The International Maritime Committee recently 
held at Hamburg its fourth conference. The first confer- 
ence was at Antwerp in 1898, the second at London in 
1899, and the third at Paris in 1900. The national 
committees of all the leading maritime powers were repre- 
sented at Hamburg. The conference was presided over 
by Lord Chief Justice Alverstone of Great Britain. The 
purpose of the conferences is to bring about uniformity 
as well as improvement of maritime law in the matters of 
collision, salvage, etc., at sea. 

... At the twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
California Woman's Christian Temperance Union, held 
recently at Santa Cruz, Mrs. Maria Freeman Gray, super- 
intendent of the peace and arbitration department of the 
Union, read an instructive and valuable paper entitled 
" Solving the Problem of Universal Peace." 

. . . The next Universal Peace Congress, the twelfth 
in the series, is to be held in Vienna, Austria, in May 
next spring. 

. . . The new British battleship, "King Ed ward .VII," 
now under construction, will cost $7,500,000. The hy- 
draulic mountings and machinery of her guns will cost 
f 625,000, the fitting of them on board $50,000, and the 
guns themselves $400,000. 

. . . The Central American Court of Arbitration has 
been installed at San Jose, Costa Rica. 



